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CONSCIENCE 


Years and years have flown and 
gone, 
Since Cain his brother’s life has 
won. 
Yet man’s heart is ne’er at rest, 
His blood yet boils within his 
breast, 
For it was then his reason failed— 
Servile justice then prevailed, 
d 
Ever since the fields were red, 
The earth bestrewed with dying 
and dead. 
Cries of pangs the skies have 
rended ; 
Moans and groans to heav’n as- 
cended ; 
Streams of blood the earth has 


nourished— 
) Has man’s conscience then all 
vanished ? . 


Man himself to a beast conveyed, 

Man on man continually preyed. 

He no longer wished by sweat to 
earn, 

What blood and sword could easily 
return; 

Honored were the heroes alone, 

Whose bloody hands in armor 
shone. 


Yet when conscience him _ tor- 
mented, 

Man at once his crimes repented. 

He wished the hero never born, 

Dark and bloody wars unknown; 

When man with man in peace will 
live, 

The reign of conscience ease will 
give. 


Louis Kasxkin, 715. 
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SPRING 


O Hark! O Hear! A sound draws 
near ; 

The voice of spring is in the air. 

The robin redbreast’s left his lair, 

And o’er the fields spreads verdure 
fair. 


The ploughman oils his rusty plow, 

The city lads seen “shows” enow, 

The indoors holds for us no chains; 

We feel the life-blood through our 
veins. 


With team of horses, sleek and 
gray, 

The ploughman wends his blithe- 
some way, 


Fares forth onto the fields reborn, 
To plant potatoes, wheat and corn. 


What matter sorrows, sordid cares, 
Or plans unfinished conscience 
tears, 
No need to be careworn, forlorn, 
We live renewed—the Spring is 
born. 
S. LecHNner, 715. 


A REVERIE 


Where am I? What am I? What 
am I doing here? For how long 
am I destined to stay in darkness 
without a ray of light or sunshine? 
To stay! What a horrible word! 
What visions it conjures up before 
my restless mind. To stay means 
not to move; not to move means 
not to progress; not to progress 
means to be conservative. I—con- 
servative? I—to be shackled to 
endless monotony? Is this then 
the place where I belong? No! 
Out of here! The spirit within me 
is inexorable. It impels me on- 
ward, toward places where light 
and sunshine predominate; where 
flowers thrive instead of moss; 
where lilies grow abundantly; 
where you inhale the fragrance 
of the primrose. There is where 


Weigle—Hey, Mack, were all of 
the Freshmen in Chapel to-day? 
Mack—“No! I wasn’t.” 


Spike—Oh, yes; I spray my trees 
thoroughly—in some places. 


I belong. Yes,—and there is where 
Pll go. And when I’m there—? 
Yes—when I’m there—? Will I be 
appeased? Possibly. 

But why should I? Isn’t there 
a place where there is more beauty ; 
where roses and lilies, violets and 
daffodils grow still more abun- 
dantly; and where the sun shines 
still brighter than the fairest day 
in June? If there is such a place, 
why not go there? Yes,—I'll go. 
And further? What is further? 
Is THERE the end? Is there an end? 
There is more space ;—and as long 
as there is more space, Ill never 
turn, but on and on,—to look for 
more and still more flowers, sun- 
shine and liberty. 


J. Sanpter, 715. 


George—I’m going to fool Prof. 
B. April Ist all right. I’m going 
to details. 


Hecker—Hey, Dutch; lend me 
your slippers; I want to shave. 


a 
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MY IMPRESSIONS AT THE FARM SCHOOL 


Often the psychologist finds in 
us a fascination for everything 
strange, a longing for things from 
which we are removed. 

The hilly land and the beautiful 
scenery in whose midst our school 
is situated has rendered inestimable 
service toward quenching my thirst 
for the natural pleasures of the 
world. The clear, blue sky, the 
green grass, the blooming flowers 
of the greenhouses, the ceaseless 
song of the birds and the sweet 
scented aromatic air bears resem- 
blance to a poetical life, and they 


In Farm School now there’s a 
Freshman Class— 
A class as green as the greenest 


grass. 

Their ardent thirst we cannot 
quench 

To search for the left-hand monkey 
wrench. 


With foolish questions they’re al- 
ways there, 

A ray of sense they show so rare. 

For leg-pullers they make daily 
quest, 

At some wise Junior’s fool behest. 


“A bucket 

steam !” 
They hear a noble Senior scream. 
And forthwith runs the Freshie to 
Ransack the dairy building through. 


here of some dry 


Let’s hope that at some future day, 
As upper classmen bold and brave, 
When with their might the school 
they sway, 
They'll think fond thoughts of 
Freshman days. 
ORES: 


have often overwhelmed me with 
joy to an extent of ecstasy. 

I often ponder and mark the 
striking contrast that exists be- 
tween the city and the country. 
City is here replaced by the soft 
melodious tunes of the birds; the 
harsh and cruel noise of the city 
for the gentle voice of the trees 
when seared by the winds. 

In truth the city with all its 
pleasures and gayeties is as nothing 
compared with the pleasures that 
the country affords. 

BENJAMIN Wane, ’16. 


A Freshman once to Hades went, 
To see what he could learn; 
They sent him back to school again, 

He was too green to burn. 


Oh sleep, it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from floor to floor; 

Just get me once in George’s room 
And I'll awake no more. 


A farmer went into a store to 
sell a load of peaches. A traveling 
man, who was standing by, re- 
marked : 3 

“Tf you had those peaches in 
New York you could get $1.50 in- 
stead of 50 cents here.” 

“Ya-as,’ the farmer said, “an’ 
if I had a pail of water in Hades 
I reckon I could get 10 cents a glass 
for it, too.” 

And the undertaker got on the 
job. 


Prof. X (to Pupil) — You are 
not fit for decent company; come 
up here with me. 
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The subject of popular comment 
and interest in the social world at 
the present time is the probe con- 
ducted by a committee of represen- 
tatives from Illinois and bordering 
States, concerning the white slave 
traffic and the relation it bears to 
the wages of our city girls. This is 
an old topic, but no decisive action 
has ever been brought to bear upon 
it, that is, action of any value in 


EDITORIAL 


or 


Editor-in-Chief. 


improving the conditions or situa- 
tion. But the state of affairs anent 
this rather unpleasant subject has 
reached a crisis, especially in the 
city of Chicago and conscientious 
people are forcing the governments 
to take steps in this matter in the 
interest of humanity. 

The investigations conducted by 
this committee have disclosed the 
pitiful conditions under which the 


C 
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city store girls are forced to sustain 
their lives with the ambition of 
attaining high morals. Evidence 
drawn from the victims themselves 
concerning the cause of their moral 
degradation ascribe it to the low 
wages they are offered if they en- 
deavor to lead a pure and chaste 
life. 

There may be doubt in the minds 
of some as to the truth of the testi- 
mony, but judging from the fact 
that most of it was of a kind com- 
monly termed concessions, that is, 
admissions, by the witnesses, that 
are hostile to their interests, it is 
from its very nature trustworthy. 

Now, it seems that in the face of 
such convincing evidence the guilty 
parties could hardly avoid admit- 
ting their guilt and mend the earn- 
ings of their female employees. 
But no! They are not brought to 
bay even with the puissant “truth” 
in opposition. Immediately schemes 
were devised by which contradict- 
ory evidence was drawn from some 
of the unsuspecting members of the 
store girls’ ranks for a mere bribe. 
Through the clandestine agency of 
the newspapers prizes were offered 
for letters on the subject “How I 
live for less than $10 per week.” 
Most of the contestants, wholly 
unconscious of the fact that these 
letters are used as weapons against 
themselves, give hypothetical or 
theoretical account of expenditures 
rather than a practical one. Mean- 
while the store proprietors are 
exonerating themselves of the guilt 
of causing licentiousness to per- 
meate the ranks of his female em- 
ployees or at least extenuating or 
weakening the strength of evidences 
against them. 

Some may attempt to arrive at 
decisions in this matter by weigh- 
tng thie evidence pro and con, but if 


it is kept in mind that one is testi- 
mony hostile to the interests and 
the other for the interests of the 
witnesses the conclusion will surely 
be influenced in favor of the 
former. 


What is the best vocation for the 
man of to-day? Has this question 
ever come up in your mind? And, 
if so, has it been answered to your 
satisfaction? The result of a care- 
ful pondering and _ deliberation 
after a personal acquaintance with 
several occupations will probably 
influence your choice towards scien- 
tific agriculture. 

In case the preceding assumption 
is not in accordance with your line 
of thought a reconsideration of 
the question may result in a like 
conclusion. 

Recently in an article in an agri- 
cultural magazine Washington is 
quoted as saying that “Agriculture 
is the most healthful, useful, and 
noble employment of man.” How 
well he had summed up the value 
of agriculture to humanity! “Most 
healthy!” What is more healthy 
than the environment and food of 
the farmer? “Most useful.” Can a 
more useful article to man be sug- 
gested than foodstuffs, the basis of 
our existence? Then last, but of 
no less importance, ‘Most noble’’! 
What is more noble than life near 
Nature and God? 

The citation in the preceding 
paragraph has failed to touch upon 
the relative economic value of agri- 
culture. However, it is unneces- 
sary to discuss that, as it is always 
admitted that agriculture is the 
broad base on which all our indus- 
tries rest. 
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The idea is prevalent that a 
farmer is an uneducated man. From 
the standpoint from which most of 
us view it, this is true. Never- 
theless, it is erroneous and if duly 
considered, it will surely be 
seen in another light. True, the 
average farmer lacks general edu- 
cation, but due consideration must 
be given to his knowledge of his 
special subject, agriculture. “Ex- 
perience is the best educator’ is 
accepted by all without reference to 
proof. Has not the farmer ac- 
quired all his knowledge, education, 
by experience? Then why call him 
uneducated? The conclusion will 
hinge upon the definition of educa- 
tion, refinement or knowledge. 
With the latter as a common 
ground one cannot fail to admit 
that the farmer is educated. 

The above arguments are but a 
passing treatment of good debatable 
questions, inexhaustible in their 
scope of evidence and information, 
and would offer the members of 
the Farm School Debating Society 
practice that is indispensable to its 
welfare in that it will help greatly 
towards the accomplishment of its 
purpose. 


SiC TRANSIT: 
A green little freshman, 
In a green little way, 
Drank a green creme de menthe 
Five or six times a day. 
And the green little grasses 
Now tenderly wave 
O’er the green little freshman’s 
Green little grave. 


CLEANING NOTHING. 
Sophomore—Why wouldn’t the 
barber give you a shampoo? 
Freshman—Said they had no 
vacuum cleaners. 


A STUDENT’S AMBITION. 

1911—What’s the height of your 
ambition ? 

1910—Well, I don’t know ex- 
actly, but she just comes up to my 
shoulder. 


Little Willie now is singing, 
On the golden shore, 
For what he thought was H,O 
Was H,SO,. 
—Ex. 


GRAVEYARD POETRY. 
Here lies our wife, ee 
Proctor, 
Who enced a cold and would not 
doctor. 
She could not stay, she had to go; 
Praise God, from whom all bless- 
ings flow. 


ae 


Sister—“Why do a piano, a mil- 
lionaire and a bottle of glue resem- 
ble each other ?” 

Davy—‘‘I don’t know.” 

Sister—“A piano is an air of 
music, a millionaire is an heir of 
millions.” 

Davy—‘But where does the glue 
come in.” 

Sister— 
stuck.” 


“That’s where you get 


fmmune.—The Hon. Tim Sullivan of 
Tammany fame tells of a young phil- 
oscpher he encountered not long ago on 
the street. 

This lad was of diminutive size, and 
carried under his arm such a load of 
newspapers that the Hon. Tim was 
moved to pity. 

“Son,” asked the Tammanyite, 
all those papers make you tired?” 


“don’t 


“Nope,” cheerfully replied the bit of 
humanity; “I can’t read.”"—New York 
Sun. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN 

The young and industrious mar- 
ried man of to-day lives in a 
suburb, or even if he has a small 
plot of ground is desirous of hav- 
ing a garden of some kind. 

The American has a great advan- 
tage over the European in several 
ways. For instance, this country 
is not so thickly populated as Eng- 
land, Germany and some of the 
other large countries of Europe; 
therefore he has more land in 
which to plant his garden. There 
are also many other advantages but 
will not go into detail. 

Both the fruit and _ vegetable 
garden are of great value for the 
household. Not only that, but it 
makes a man feel more agreeable 
when he can get out for a few 
hours in the garden, especially if he 
is shut up in an office all day. 

One of the most important 
things about the garden is the situ- 
ation. First of all it should be as 
near as possible to the house for 
easy access. Then if possible the 
garden should be on the south or 
east slope of the land so the de- 
structive north and west winds 
would not come in contact with the 
blossoms. But if circumstances 
are such that the latter cannot be 
avoided, a fence line of evergreen 
and desiduous trees should be 
planted on the exposed sides. The 
formation of the garden requires 
a consideration of arrangement 


and soil. The city man does not 
have the opportunity to arrange 
his garden as well as the suburban 
man. 

The soil should be of the highest 
perfection and be of that character 
in its texture, depth and quality. A 
good deep, sandy loam with a grav- 
elly sandy clay subsoil, and entirely 
free from stagnant moisture is de- 
sirable. In this country where 
droughts are frequent the soil 
should be especially deep. 

It is much more economical to 
plow and work -the soil well before 
planting the garden and reap large 
crops than to do things half and 
work the soil after planting and 
get a small crop. 


THE FORMATION OF FRUIT- 
BUDS. 

In the early stage of fruit trees 
the formation of all buds are but 
leaf buds, some of which jform 
new shoots. The following spring 
some of these new shoots are trans- 
formed into fruit buds which will 
not bear fruit until the following 
season. 

Generally it is the weakest and 
the least fully developed shoots 
that are so transformed into the 
fruit buds. 

The peach and apricot trees are 
somewhat different than most trees 
in their early formation, the fruit- 
bud being formed the latter part of 
the first season. The cause of this 
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transformation of leaf-buds into 
fruit-buds is not satisfactorily 
known. 

In order to produce the blossoms 
or fruit, all trees must acquire a 
certain maturity, either natural or 
forced. A tree planted in soil, well 
supplied with watery nutriment and 
left in all respect unrestrained in 
its upward growth, may attain the 
age of twelve years before the 
fruit-buds are formed. Now on 
the other hand if the tree should 
be constrained in any way by grait- 
ing or pruning, it may produce 
fruit in the second or third year. 


THE TREND OF MODERN 
FARMING. 

We hear on all sides opinions 
expressed to the effect that the use 
of the traction engine and highly 
improved agricultural machinery 
will eventually supplant the horse 
on the farm and will advance a 
tendency for the practice of agri- 
culture on a larger scale, thus virtu- 
ally wiping out the small farm of 
the present day. One of our con- 
temporary journals has recently ex- 
pressed these views in its columns. 

The question resolves itself into 
‘one of economics and farm man- 
agement—a very wide subject as 
applicable to this case—and on 
which one can touch but briefly in 
this limited space. 

The trend of present day agri- 
culture is toward more intensive 
methods of farming. The increase 
in population, the increase in land 
values and the rapidly depleting 
condition of the soil has made this 
imperative. The more intensive 
the culture, the less the use of cum- 
bersome farm machinery, and the 
greater use of lighter horse imple- 
ments and hand labor. 

Secondly, it is the more intensive 
method of farming which is the 
more profitable, such as market- 


gardening, truck-farming, etc. The 
systems of farming as practiced 
on the Western plains in the corn 
and wheat growing sections are the 
only ones which permit of the use 


’ of the tractor and large outfits of 


machinery; but it is only a matter 
of time when crop rotation and the 
increasing need for more intensive 
cropping will change the agricul- 
tural phase of this section of the 
country. 

Let us cite a few instances: The 
countries of Denmark, Holland, 
Germany and France are rated as 
the most advanced and the most 
successful nations in agricultural 
lines. We find that in these coun- 
tries the average farm is two or 
three acres in extent, the conditions 
there existing originally were the 
same as they are in the United 
States at present and the increas- 
ing population coincident with the 
multitude of economic conditions 
arising therefrom compelled the 
tiller of the soil to undertake more 
and more intensive cropping sys- 
tems and proportionately reducing 
the size of his farm. 

In England, where the taxes on 
agricultural real estate have re- 
mained on the same scale since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the land- 
owners have suddenly seen fit to 
rent or sell their property in small 
parcels. Why is this? Because 
two years ago, upon the accession 
of George V to the throne, a re- 
apportionment of tax assessments 
was ordered and the landed nobility 
found it unprofitable to maintain 
the vast estates and farms, thus 
creating a great proportion of small 
farms. 

From the above we can see that 
the time is indeed far off when the 
present day small farm and the 
farmer as we know him to-day 
will cease to exist. 

S. LecHner, 715, 
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R. E. Scuutpt, Editor- 


CLASS OF 1914 

We are just the same as any 
other Senior Class is apt to be. Just 
meandering along and taking things 
as they come. Motto No. 15: “We 
should worry.” But do not get the 
impression that we are dead to the 
world. If you do, start something 
and find out. RES 


1915 

Arise ye noble Juniors! For 
May 30 will once more find you on 
the baseball diamond defending 
and upholding the “crimson and 
gold.” A cause however great or 
small is still a cause. Remember 
the old Roman proverb: “Fortes 
fortuna juvat.” 

Our officers for the Junior year 
ane 
M. SEMEL, President. 
J. Utman, Vice President 
H. SuHor, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Some of us are imbued with a 
spirit which we venture to express 
in the following lines: 


When the wind the clouds scatter, 

The skies appear serene and 
blue; 

So adversion preceding friendship, 

Makes hearts fonder, warm and 


true. TE: 
CLASS OF 1916 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Ma! Ma! Ma! 
ata) a 

Milk! 


LIRERARY SOCIERY, 

Our work during the month of 
March proved creditable to this 
society. We have had three well 
attended meetings in the classroom 
and one meeting in the assembly 
hall which the majority of the stu- 
dents attended. 

We had several discussions and 
addresses by various members. Also 
Mr. Schlessinger, who is an hono- 
rary member of this society, while 
visiting in Farm School, gave a 
talk on “Popular Government,” — 
which aroused much discussion. 
We have taken in three new 
members during the month, but 
this gain is offset by the departure 
of three others. 


Freshmen! We greet you! Real- 
ize that you are under the protect- 
ing wings of the Seniors. We 
will nurse you, even better than 
your mothers have done. We are 
proud of you. For have you not © 
three valiant and brave navigators? 
Did they not volunteer to search 
the unnavigated parts of our vast 


lake? But, alas! We have lost 
hope. You have failed in your 
conquest. You were overpowered 


by a strong sea. Were it not for 
our dutiful wireless operator at 
least one of you would be lying in 
Davy Jones’ Locker. Our dear 
little Goldman pluckily waded out 
to the catastrophe and helped carry 
your dead bodies—or rather insensi- 
ble forms—to terra firma. But we 
can forgive. So let us forget and 
be merry. Rake S. 


The baseball season is rapidly 
drawing near and by the time this 
issue appears our first two games 
will be a thing of the past, sincerely 
hoping they will be victorious for 
the Green and Gold. 

The prospects for this year are 
brighter than ever, and with such 
men. as Ross, Ulman, Ginsberg, 


' Nussbaum, Dorffman, Robb, Ep- 


stein, Goldfein, Miller, George and 
Davidson, Coach Nissley and Cap- 
tain Weigle should turn out the 
fastest combination that ever rep- 
resented Farm School, while 
Blume, Johnson, Oxenhandler 
Folkowitt and Friedman head the 
list of second string men. 

In the first practice game on Sat- 
urday, March 29, the ’Varsity nine 
defeated the second team by the 
score of 19-2. The feature of the 
game was the hitting of the ’Var- 
sity, in pounding Blume for 16 
hits, 7 being for extra bases. 

On Tuesday, April 1, the Varsity 
again defeated the second team by 
the score of 13-3. In this game the 
"Varsity did not seem to be able to 
solve Coach Nissley’s curves, al- 
though they managed to smash out 
9 safeties. : 


Athletics 


FREDERICK WEIGLE, Editor. 


Y, WITT, 
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The Tennis Court has been put 
into excellent condition and in a 
short time the Tennis Team will 
start practice in preparation for the 
Williamson Trade School match, 
which is to take place June 21st. 
This will be our hardest contest and 
the team will have to stretch to its 
capacity in order to bring home 4 
victory for us. As last year’s cap- 
tain is no longer a student in the 
institution a meeting will be held 
shortly to fill the vacancy. “Good 
Luck” to the Tennis Yeam. 

It certainly is very encouraging 
to see the “spirit” which is being 
shown this year in all athletics and 
if the same “spirit” continues we 
will surely be successful: and vic- 
torious in all its branches. Now, 


fellows, its entirely up to you; and 


let each and every one of ‘you try 
out for the vacant positions. on 
either of the teams. There are 
almost enough vacancies for every 
man. 


HAD IT ON HIM 
Senior—Aw, yer ain’t got nothin’ 

on him. 
Freshman—Don’t cher believe it; 
he’s wearin’ one of me shirts now! 


4C 
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SAMUEL LECHNER, Editor. 


This month’s exchanges, as is 
usual at this time of the year, 
abound in a number of contribu- 
tions, in verse, picturing the advent 
of that most celebrated of all the 
seasons—Spring. 


Now is the time when our fan- 
cies turn to the outdoors, when 
Nature beckons to us with her 
most insinuating charms and we 
would fain respond. But, no! our 
inexorable studies enshackle us to 
the study table, though we would 
off to the woods away from man 
and all. 


-Here is how Byron expresses it: 
There is a pleasure in the pathless 


woods ; 

There is rapture on the lonely 
shore ; 

There is society where none in- 
trudes, 

By the deep sea and music in its 
roar: 

I love not man the less, but Nature 
more. 


We beg to acknowledge receipt 

of the following exchanges: 
Orient, Southern, Voice, Oracle, 
' Academy Scholium, Student, Red 
and Black, Menorah of Pittsburgh, 


Review of Philadelphia, Conway- 
an, Delaware College Review, Ir- 
winian, Normal Review, Archive, 
Penningtonian, Comet, Mirror of 
Philadelphia, Magpie, Mt. Airy 
World, Sioux City H. S. Record, 
Breccia, Purple and White, Blue 
and White, Jeffersonian, El Dela- 
tor, School Review, Reflector. 


The March issue of the Red and 
Black contains a well-written edi- 
torial on good breeding. We most 
heartily agree with the views ex- 
pressed therein. It surely is to be 
regretted that our mentors — our 
teachers—in some extreme cases 
do express themselves of their 
pupils in such derogatory terms. 
We earnestly and most ardently 
hope that all those entrusted with 
the training of the young and the 
adolescent could read this telling 
editorial article. 


We almost mistook your edi- 
torial page for a school news de- 
partment, Reflector. The word 
“Editorial,” at the top of the page, 
rectified the error, however. 


El Delator, is the question of a 
literary society still being debated 
at your school? The resulting ben- 
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efits of such an organization are 
surely evident. 

The utterances under the head 
of “Exchange”. are beginning to 
partake of a radical nature in the 
Central High School Mirror. 


The Orient, from Newark, N. J., _ 


is one of our best exchanges for 
this month. The cover is of ex- 
cellent design and is a fitting index 
to the material contained within. 


With Our 


When back upon our Farm School 
days, 

In retrospect we cast Time’s rays: 

’Twas stagelike in similitude, 

Which passes ’fore our ken re- 
newed. 


Sue 


At the graduation exercises in 
March, the Alumni medal for “En- 
deavor and Efficiency in Agricul- 
ture” was presented to Abe Wit- 
kin, 713. Mr. Charles Horn, Sec- 
retary of the Alumni, made the 
presentation with a few appro- 
priate remarks. 


Of the twenty-two graduates, 
three have remained to pursue 
Post-Graduate courses for research 
work in special branches. 


A. Louis Kravet and David Jaffe 
will follow a course in Orcharding 
and kindred subjects, while Louis 
I. Helfand will specialize in gen- 
eral farm management, choosing 
Farm No. 1 as the field of his en- 
deavors. P.G.’s! Here’s to your 
success. 


THE GLEANER 


He that courts and goes away 

May live to court another day. 

But he that weds and courts on still 

May go to court against his will. 
—Ex. 


The lad was sent to college, 
And now Dad cries, “Alack!” 

He spent a thousand dollars 
And got a quarter back. 


Graduates 


A. Finkel, and) Sy Malis, 
10, have gone into partnership un- 
der the business name of Malis & 
Finkel... The) )fray)iaas\)e@pened 
offices at 130 South Seventeenth 
street, Philadelphia, and are ready 
to estimate on contracts involving 
landscape gardening, home beauti- 
fying, pruning, nursery work, and 
kindred lines. 
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Benjamin “Pat” 
"13, has undertaken the cultivation 
of a plot of land of seven acres in 
truck near Eddington, Pa., which 
he will work on a commission basis. 


Martin Fenshetian, °13, is now 
located on Mr. Lyman’s extensive 
peach orchard and hay farm at 
Middlefield, Conn. He is connected 
with the peach-growing end of the 
business. 


Bernhard Ostrolenk, ’06, was re- 
cently re-elected director of the 
Agricultural Department of the 
Public Schools of Slayton, Minn. 
This is the third consecutive year 
he has held this post. Here’s to a 
fourth, and many more after that! 
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